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in the lunar business. It may be true. It may be false. I don't
know, and I am contented to leave the problem to the editors of
certain popular journals. It is a godsend to them when " The
Tragedy of Mayerling " or " Sex among the Insects" is begin-
ning to pall upon their patient readers.

Meanwhile there is another guess about that big pond which
seems to have a much sounder scientific foundation. When
Alfred Wegener's book on the origin of continents and oceans
first appeared it was received with that scepticism which pro-
fessors invariably bestow upon one of their colleagues who is
guilty of heresy and hints that there are still a few things to be
discovered about our planet and its occupants. But Wegener
could not be laughed out of court with a few learned sneers, for
he was not only a geologist of note, but a polar explorer with a
great deal of practical experience. Wegener's brilliant idea is
generally known as the theory of the continental drift.

According to this amendment to the first chapter of Genesis,
in the beginning the earth consisted of just one ocean, and on
top of this vast expanse of water there floated a solid chunk of
dry land, very much like the skin of cream in your morning cup
of coffee. As you will remember from your experiments at your
own breakfast-table, when you take your spoon and stir your
coffee you will notice that the skin begins to change its shape.
Cracks will be found where the skin is not as thick as in other
places, and finally these cracks widen and little bits of the skin
float away from the centre. That, as far as I can follow it, is the
general idea underlying the continental-drift theory of Professor
Wegener.

If you happen to have an old atlas which is no longer of any
particular use to anyone I suggest that you tear one of the maps
of the world out of it and with a pair of sharp scissors cut out
all the continents. Then if) in jigsaw-puzzle fashion, you fit
them together you will be most agreeably surprised to notice
that they fit snugly into each other, like the pieces of a broken
dinner-plate.